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QUESTING WITH guile 


There is still, in some quarters, 
a theory that we all speak the 
same language in America. Clear- 
ly, we do not. But, being an in- 
genious and—sometimes—patient 
people, we usually understand 
each other sooner or later. We 
are thinking of a recent exercise 
in dialog between a Mid-western 
businessman and a Brooklyn 
phone operator. The man was in 
New York on business, and had 
occasion to place a long distance 
phone call to the American Coil 
Co in Newark, N J. The operator 
was obliging but puzzled. She 
couldn’t, she said, find any such 
listing. The businessman asked 
her to look again, and this time 
he spelled the name out for her. 
“Oh,” exclaimed the operator in 
the tone of one who has seen the 
light. “You mean the American 
Curl Co!” And she completed the 
call in a trice. 
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Another sort of difficulty was 
resolved with no words at all on 
the part of one of the people in- 
volved. In an Omaha lunch room, 
a customer had eaten three quar- 
ters of a sweet roll, and then left 
momentarily to wave thru the 
window at a passing friend. 

The waitress removed the re- 
maining one-fourth roll and dis- 
carded it, just as the customer re- 
turned. Seeing a chance for pos- 








sible capital gain, the roll-eater 
yelled that the waitress had 
robbed him. “I demand a re- 
placement,” he added. 

The waitress said nothing, but 
took a fresh roll from the box, 
carefully sliced off a quarter of 
a roll and placed it before the 
customer, who — amidst titters 
from the other breakfasters—fell 
strangely silent. 
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While we’re speaking of res- 
taurants, we would like to pass 
on a bit of information just re- 
ceived from our foreign corre- 
spondent. At the Tour d’Argent 
in Paris, there are menus for 
men and menus for women. The 
menus look just the same from 
the outside, but the one for wom- 
en doesn’t indicate any prices. 
This makes it tactfully possible 
for the man to suggest “payable” 
items to the lady without letting 
her know if he’s trying to ar- 
range an equilibrium between ap- 
petite and wallet. 
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Recently we ran across a news 
item reminding us of something 
we'd completely forgotten. Dur- 
ing World War II, when food- 
rationing was in effect, point 
values were: Brains, 3 points. 
Tongue, 6 points. That seems to 
be about the usual ratio. 
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[1] Rep CiareE E HorrmMan 
(R- Mich), offering reasons 
for seeking his 14th consecu- 

















tensions which di- 
vide and vex the 
world.” .. . [5] So- 





tive term in the House: “It 
naturally follows that, inas- 
much as I enjoy the work, having 
nothing else to do except fish or 
hunt—and of both I tire in a wk 
or 2—I know of no reason why I 
should buy a pipe, tobacco and 4a 
rocking chair, sit on a porch and 
rust out.” . . . [2] Lord BERTRAND 
RussELL, philosopher and scientist, 
questioned after a N Y speech as 
to whether there is as much free- 
dom of speech in England and the 
U S as the nai’ns claim: “I’ve been 
put in jail by my own gov’t be- 
cause I said things they didn’t 
like. . . I’ve been in your country 
(U S) completely ostracized for 
saying things that a certain sec- 
tion of your population didn’t like.” 

. . [3] Former Pres Harry S Tru- 
MAN, at Hialeah: “I’ve gotten a 
good deal of pleasure out of horse 
racing ever since my father began 
taking me when I was five. Why 
didn’t I go to races when I was 
Pres? I had no time.” .. . [4] Pres 
Dwicut D EISENHOWER, explaining 
to Pres Jorge Alessandri Rodriguez 
of Chile that he will keep S Amer- 
ican opinions in mind when he 
meets Soviet Premier Nikita 
Khrushchev and the Western allied 
leaders in Paris in May: “I wish to 
go to Paris with a clear under- 
standing of the views of our friends 
in this region. While I am too real- 
istic to expect miracles, I do hope 
that in Paris we may reach some 
agreements which will lessen the 














viet Premier NIKITA 
S KHRUSHCHEV, vow- 
ing to work for a 
successful conclusion at the Paris 
summit: “I do believe in the good 
intentions of Pres Eisenhower, 
Prime Minister Macmillan and 
Pres Chas de Gaulle.” ... [6] Rev 
FRANK Martin, writing in the Lon- 
don Sunday Chronicle about possi- 
ble forms Princess Margaret’s wed- 
ding will take: “I am sure Princess 
Margaret will choose her own 
hymns, and that she will choose 
better than the bride who asked 
for ‘Fight the Good Fight,’ “Thru 
the Night of Doubt and Sorrow,’ 
and ‘Onward Christian Soldiers.’” 
. . . [7] Sen THEoporE Green (D- 
R I), 92-yr-old bachelor, asked 
why he hadn’t married, and now 
that he’s about to retire is mar- 
riage possible?: “I’ye been much 
too busy saving the country. . . It’s 
doubtful, but of course one can al- 
ways try.” ... [8] Sgt Exvis Pres- 
LEY, rock’n’roll singer, beginning 
his farewell to the U S Army: “The 
Army has been a great experience 
for me and I wouldn’t have missed 
it. I’d like to write a book about 
what I’ve done in the service.” 

. [9] Comedian Bos Hope, shiv- 
ering with other Mardi Gras revel- 
ers in New Orleans: “My gosh, this 
is more like the icecapades.” 
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“He who never quotes, is never quoted’ 
Charlies Haddon Spurgeon 


ADVERTISING—1 

When a prominent clergyman 
was asked his opinion of advertis- 
ing in America, he hesitated to 
make any comment on advertising 
itself, but he did offer to pray for 
the people who made a living at it. 
—Nuggets, Barnes-Ross Co. 


AMBITION—2 

All men seem to want most to 
gain power and authority — the 
most potentially dangerous things 
they can possess—THE COUNTRY 
Parson, Register-Tribune Syndi- 
cate. 


BEHAVIOR—3 

Tell a man something is bad, 
and he’s not at all sure he wants 
to give it up. Describe it as stupid, 
and he knows it’s the better part 
of caution to listen—Davm Sga- 
BuRY, Forbes.’ 





BEHAVIOR—4 

All behavior is based on the 
world as it is seen by the behaving 
individual—Mason HatrrRe, Person- 
nel Jnl. 


BIBLE—5 

Whether you understand the Bi- 
ble will depend upon your motive 
in reading it. To some, the Bible 
is a collection of prooftexts. They 
search the Scriptures to discover 
verses which will support what 
they want to believe. . . To others 
the Bible is a book of allegories 
and hidden meanings. In the days 
of war all sorts of wonders were 
found in the Bible. . . The Holy 
Scriptures are made to be a giant 
crossword puzzle or a cryptogram. 
The tragic thing is that well mean- 
ing people are so busy working the 
puzzle that they never hear the 
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Word of God speaking to their 
needs and the needs of the world. 
—Dr C Grier Davis, “Understand- 
ing the Bible,” Christian Observer, 
2-10-’60. 


BOOKS—Children—6 

There is no substitute for books 
in the life of a child—Mary ELLEN 
CuasE, Recipe for a Magic Child- 
hood (Macmillan). 


BUSINESS—?7 

Business is like a bicycle—when 
it isn’t moving forward at a good 
speed, it wobbles—Sunshine Mag. 


CENSORSHIP—8 

In American society we have 
perfected a remarkable form of 
censorship: to allow every one his 
political right to say what he be- 
lieves, but to swamp his little boat 
with literally thousands of mil- 
lions of newspapers, mass-circula- 
tion mags, best-selling books, 
broadcasts, and public pronounce- 
ments that disregard what he says. 
. .. The more simply true a state- 
ment is in any issue where every- 
body is quite confused, the less 
newsworthy it will be, the less it 
will be what everybody is talking 
about.—PauL Goopman, “Youth in 
the Organized Society,” Commen- 
tary, 2-’60. 


CHILDREN—9 

Tots are so precocious today they 
use their parents’ mental blocks 
for toys——American Mercury. 


CIVILIZATION—10 

It wouldn’t be so bad if civiliza- 
tion were at the crossroads, but 
this is one of those cloverleaf jobs. 
—Sparks, Louisville, Ky, Rotary 
Club. 


COMPASSION—11 

I prefer to know of a man’s com- 
passion rather than the name of 
his church where he prays.—Dovuc- 
tas Meapor, Matador (Tex) Trib- 
une. 


CONVICTION—12 

I once heard of a little college 
which was trying to secure stu- 
dents by assuring parents of its 
clean environment. It advertised 
itself as being “7 mi’s from any 
known form of sin.” No campus 
can be as pure as that: The Ist 
thing it takes to be a good person 
in a bad place is conviction. Dur- 
ing the Senate’s crime investiga- 
tion several yrs ago, a Senator said 
one trouble of our time is so many 
people have no strong convictions 
about what is right and what is 
wrong. They never take a firm 
stand. They slip and slide. We nev- 
er know where and when we can 
count on them.—RaLPpH W Sock- 
man, “How to Be Good in Bad 
Places,” Arkansas Methodist, 1-28- 
60. 


COURAGE—13 

To keep standing up after being 
counted is the real test of courage. 
—Hoosier Farmer. 


DEFENSE—14 

American missile experts have 
stated that the atlas missile can 
now be fired more than a fifth of 
the distance around the globe with 
enough accuracy to strike and de- 
stroy the downtown section of any 
city. In 15 firings average accuracy 
was 99.96%—Survey Bulletin. 


Que 
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washington 


By Les & Liz 
Carpenter 


The U S Senate Chamber, sacred 
to its mbrs, may be a location set 
for a movie. Otto Preminger, inde- 
pendent film producer, is asking 
for permission to shoot part of 
Advise and Consent, bestselling 
novel of the U S Senate by Allen 
Drury, in the Senate chamber 
when filming starts in 1961. He 
even offered any U S Senator a 
part in the story. The Senate has 
never before been used in a movie. 





Roll Call, the wkly tabloid on 
Capitol Hill, is jumping its adver- 
tising rates from $300 to $1240 per 
page. Editor and owner Sid Yudain 
explained, “Advertisers think we 
are worth more if we charge more.” 

When Rep Walter Rogers (D- 
Tex) arrived home one evening 
recently he found 2 of his boys in 
the kitchen polishing off some hot 
tamales. “Is that what we're hav- 
ing for supper?” They repl’d, “No, 
we just ate a dozen hot tamales to 
hold us over.” Rogers said, “You 
mean you ate a dozen?” The re- 
ply: “A dozen apiece.” But Rogers 
reported later, it barely whetted 
their appetites for supper. 

House organ of the Fed’l Com- 
munications Comm identifies an 
FCC exec as: “One who goes 
around all day with a worried ex- 
pression on his assistant’s face.” 


Quast 
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EDUCATION—15 

Do I mean to say that education 
in the fullest sense should stop at 
16? Exactly the reverse: it is the 
moment when it should begin. 
Schooling is but an_ initiation: 
graduation means commencement. 
—ALBERT GUERARD, “The Quest of 
Excellence,” American Scholar, 
Winter ’59-’60. 

Education has no frontiers. It 
does not start at a certain time 
and it does not end with a given 
period. It is a limitless process with 
limitless possibilities. — FREDERICK 
Mayer, “Parents as Teachers,” Phi 
Delta Kappan, 2-’60. 


EMPLOYEE RELATIONS—16 

Is the traditional coffee break 
just a semi-necessary evil that 
plays havoc with your production 
schedules? No, says Dr Jean S Fel- 
ton of the Univ of Calif. The 10- 
o’clock coffee clatch brings bene- 
fits to both worker and employer. 
... “The coffee break,” believes Dr 
Felton, “is also the town meeting 
brought up to date and dressed in 
working clothes. It serves as a gen’l 
forum for exchange of beefs and 
gripes. Grapevine products are 
tried on for size, and group think- 
ing gives impetus to what may be- 
come a change in company policy.” 
—Factory. 


ENTERTAINING—17 

A party is considered a success 
in France when it is composed of 
from four to five times more peo- 
ple than an apartment can possi- 
bly contain, and who stand no 
chance of ever reaching the buffet. 
Pleasure has very little to do with 
this ceremony; instead, it is rather 
a huge mkt place where supply 
and demand can meet. — “Their 
Sentimental Journey,” Realites, 
2-’60. 





We'll no longer have to worry 
about elusive peas rolling off our 
forks if another method of plant 
control becomes effective, reports 
Think. This one, reported from the 
Canadian Dep’t of Agriculture, 
suggests that cube-shaped peas 
may be the answer to this dinner 
table problem. Dr Wm Hunter, Di- 
rector of Genetics and Plant 
Breeding at the Dep’t’s Research 
Inst, who’s been studying the prob- 
lem, says, that “cube-shaped peas 
are a practical possibility.” 

If you’ve been intrigued by the 
glowing accounts and beautiful 
pictures of Puerto Rico appearing 
in mags these days, you'll be in- 
terested in “Puerto Rico—What It’s 
Like” in Changing Times (2-’60). 
“If you had been to Puerto Rico a 
dozen yrs ago, but not since, you 
would rub your eyes in disbelief,” 
states the article. “The last time 
you looked it was a monstrous 
slum. Today lavish hotels match 
the ideal climate and sandy beach- 
es. The arts flourish. The economy 
is diverse, busy, growing.” The ar- 
ticle goes on to discuss Puerto Rico 
as a vacation-spot and as a place 
to live. There is information on 
cost-of-living, schools, wages, oc- 
cupational opportunities and other 
items of interest. You'll find both 
advantages and disadvantages, but 
the “course of Puerto Rican devel- 
opment is headed upward.” 

Happy tip from Evzecutives’ Di- 
gest: Every holiday in 1960 falls 


/ mining the magazines 


He who laughs last 

At the story narrator 

Intends to tell 

The same story later. 

—Tit-Bits, London. 

29 

adjacent to a wk-end except 
Thanksgiving! 
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Printers’ Ink (2-26-’60) features 
a study of what television pro- 
grams make people buy the spon- 
sors’ products. An elaborate testing 
program determined what types of 
people are attracted to various 
types of ‘programing, and what 
goods are most appealing to each 
of these groups. As one random 
sample, the study discloses that 
for those pharmaceutical houses 
catering to aches and pains and 
general misery, the best show is 
the Western, which attracts older 
folks (among others) worried 
about their health. 

“You ... might imagine that a 
reasonably well-educated person 
who would say, ‘I saw like 4 movies 
last month,’ must have been laid 
up with chicken pox when they 
were teaching English at P S 10. 
But ... you would be wrong.” And 
Theodore M Bernstein goes on to 
discuss some of the reasons for the 
increased use of slang and some of 
its sociological implications in “Now 
It’s ‘Watch Your Slanguage’” in 
N Y Times Mag, 2-28-’60. 
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FAITH—18 

A faith in the divinity of man 
and in man’s power to invoke its 
aid, together with a better under- 
standing of the nature of man and 
the laws of nature of which he is 
a part, is required to rescue society 
from the treadmill—Prrirm A So- 
ROKIN, quoted in New Outlook. 


FAMILY LIFE—19 

If you will find the parents who 
bother to talk with their children, 
parents who realize that school is 
the least likely place for children 
to acquire an interest in life and 
learning, and that the dinner ta- 
ble, the hike, the fireplace, and 
deep armchairs are the best, you 
will find the children with keenest 
minds and most eager eyes. You 
will find the children who have a 
heritage of the ability to live fully 
and happily, a heritage that will 
last their lives thru, and touch 
their children’s children. — Josz- 
PHINE MacDonaLp, Columbia. 


FATIGUE—20 

Anybody recognizes the symptoms 
of physical exhaustion and accepts 
the need, for health reasons, to rest 
and be alone. Equally insistent, but 
perhaps more subtle, are the other 
sorts of exhaustion—a depletion of 
ideas, for instance, from too much 
giving out and not enough taking 
in; or the condition my husband 
calls “people-fatigue” (seeing too 
many people on too transient a so- 
cial basis); or talk-fatigue; or chil- 
dren-&-family fatigue. Any one of 
them can drain the individual of 
both his enjoyment and his contri- 
bution to life and leave him with 
what was once described to me as 
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“that after-Christmas feeling,” the 
emotional hangover from just too 
much of everything .. . a feeling 
everyone knows but many people do 
not seriously seek to cure.—SANTHA 
Rama Rav, “Retreat—to Go For- 
ward,” Glamour, 2-’60. 


Que scrap book 


Nat'l Laugh Wk begins—ap- 
propriately — on April Fool’s 
Day, its avowed purpose being 
“To put a smile on the map of 
America.” There are always 
those who laugh too much or 
at the wrong things, but per- 
haps better that than never to 
laugh at all. As THos FULLER 
put it: 

He who laugheth too much 
hath the nature of a fool; he 
that laugheth not at all hath 
the nature of an old cat. 





aa 
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FRIENDSHIP—21 

There can be no friendship when 
there is no freedom. Friendship 
loves a free air, and will not be 
fenced up in straight and narrow 
inclosures.—Forbes. 


GREATNESS—22 

The potential for greatness lies 
within each of us. It is, simply, our 
best! ...A man who can peace- 
fully lay his head upon his pillow 
of rest each night, thankful to God 
for the blessings of the day, secure 
in the knowledge that he has given 
his best to all he has done, is great. 
—J CarL Humpurey, Indiana F7rze- 
mason. 


HEALTH—23 

‘Of the 9,400,000 Americans who 
applied for life ins last yr, 9,118,000, 
or 97%, were accepted as insurable. 
—Property, syndicated by Cam- 
bridge Assoc’s, Boston. 


HEREDITY—24 

Heredity is when a teen-age boy 
winds up with his mother’s big 
brown eyes and his father’s long 
yellow convertible. — Automotive 
Service Digest. 


HONESTY—25 

When he was twenty-four Abra- 
ham Lincoln served as the post- 
master of New Salem, Illinois, for 
which he was paid an annual sal- 
ary of $55.70. 

The New Salem post office was 
closed in 1836, but it was several 
yrs before an ag’t arrived from 
Washington to settle acc’ts with 
ex-postmaster Lincoln, who was a 
struggling lawyer not doing too 
well. 

The ag’tt informed him that 
there were $17 due the gov’t. Lin- 
coln crossed the room, opened an 
old trunk and took out a yellowed 
cotton rag bound with string. Un- 
tying it, he spread out the cloth 
and there was the $17. He had 
been holding it untouched for all 
the yrs. “I never use any man’s 
money but my own,” he said.— 
American Mercury. 


HUMAN NATURE—26 
It is just human nature that do- 
ing right would be more fun if it 


were wrong. — Muncie Evening 
Press. 
INCOME—Outgo—27 


We're better off financially if we 
always act our wage—P-K Side- 
liner, hm, Peter Kuntz Co. 


KNOWLEDGE—28 

It’s strange how the ignorant re- 
fuse to study and the intelligent 
never stop—North Vernon Plain 
Dealer. 


LANGUAGE—Foreign—29 

“It’s absolutely silly to think 
that one yr of a for’gn language is 
going to do you any good,” a col- 
lege for’gn-language instructor told 
a balky freshman. “I studied ‘be- 
ginner’s French’ in school, but, 
when I went to Paris, unfortunate- 
ly I couldn’t find anyone who 
spoke ‘beginner’s French’.” — Mis- 
sissippi Educational Advance. 


LEADERSHIP—30 

“Nothing is as difficult to ex- 
plain as the knack of leadership,” 
says Ludwig Hause. “But it’s very 
easy to demonstrate. Place a 6- 
inch piece of string on top of your 
desk. Take hold of the back end 
of that string, and try to push it 
across the top of the desk. No 
luck? Now grab the front end and 
pull it. That’s leadership!”—Hori- 
zons. 


LIFE—Living—31 

Nothing in life is surer than this: 
What a man believes in, what he 
is willing to fight for, or even to 
die for, is a product of the influ- 
ences that shape him thru child- 
hood and the teens—Joun E Grin- 
NELL, dean of the College of Edu- 
cation, Southern Illinois Univ, “Our 
Most Dangerous Neglect,” Phi Del- 
ta Kappan, 2-’60. 
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Seward’s Folly 

Soon Alaskans will observe Sew- 
ard’s Day, commemorating the date 
Alaska was purchased from Russia 
(Mar 30, 1867). Wm Henry Sew- 
ARD, serving as Sec’y of State under 
Pres JOHNSON, negotiated the pur- 
chase from Czar ALEXANDER II, who 
was happy to unload an unprofit- 
able piece of real estate. 

Most U § citizens were highly 
unenthusiastic about this acquisi- 
tion. Seward’s Folly, they called it, 
or Seward’s Icebox. There was a 
vague impression that Alaska was 
a frozen wasteland inhabited solely 
by polar bears and a few Eskimos 
who spent their time yelling 
“Mush!” at snarling huskies. Even 
after people knew better, the stere- 
otype persisted. 

The Yukon gold rush, immortal- 
ized in Rob’t W Service’s poems, 
added new dimensions to the pop- 
ular conception of Alaska. But 
gradually the country—and the leg- 
ends—settled down. Our 49th state 
(since June 30, 1958) is a highly 
valuable part of the country. 

Gold still comes from Alaska, 
but there are other important min- 
erals such as coal and petroleum. 
Fisheries, furs, timber and wood 
products are a most important part 
of the economy. Alaska has mod- 
ern cities, its own university, and 
great importance in our defense 
system. It even has a few dog 


teams left. 
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There’s a story of an Englishman 
who traveled the length and 
breadth of the U S. Having seen 
the great industrial cities of the 
East, the fertile farmlands of the 
Midwest, he came at length to the 
great timberlands of the Pacific 
Northwest, and was heard mutter- 
ing fiercely to himself, “Damn Geo 
III!” Similarly, many modern Rus- 
sians must be tempted to say, 
“Damn Alexander II!” For even 
Seward, convinced as he was of 
Alaska’s value, would be surprised 
at the transformation of his 
“Folly.” 
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MANNERS—32 

He is indeed a gentleman who is 
polite to a telephone solicitor call- 
ing in the midst of a favorite tv 
program.— GrirFr NIBLACK, Indian- 
apolis News. 


MEMORY—33 

We generally remember 10 to 
15% of what we hear, 15 to 30% of 
what we hear and see, 30 to 50% 
of what we say, 50 to 75% of what 
we do, and 75% of what we do un- 
der proper supervision and coach- 
ing. — SrTertinc D Huacins, Ad- 
vanced Mgt. 


NEIGHBORLINESS—34 

This is a world where, in the 
long run, failure to treat one’s 
neighbor as one would be done by 
always seems to end in a disas- 
trous recoil. The recoil may not 
come in the lifetime of the partic- 
ular human being or beings who 
committed the original offense; 
usually, in large political matters, 
it comes long afterwards, perhaps 
after the lapse of many genera- 
tions. Yet it comes.——ArTHUR Bry- 
ant, Illustrated London News. 
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Week of Mar 27-April 2 


Nat'l Hobby Month (begins April 1) 
Nat'l Laugh Wk (begins April 1) 

Mar 27—Fourth Sunday in Lent. 

. . 115th anniv (1845) b of Wil- 
helm Konrad Rontgen, German 
physicist, discoverer of the x-ray 
(1895) and ist recipient of the No- 
bel prize in physics (1901). 


Mar 28—610 yrs ago (1350) Trin- 
ity Hall, college for instruction in 
civil and canon law, was estab- 
lished at Cambridge Univ, Eng- 
land. . . 5 yrs ago (1955) Pierre 
Poujade and his Union for the De- 
fense of Shopkeepers and Artisans 
staged a one-day strike of small 
shopkeepers in a campaign to force 
the French gov’t to suspend all 
taxation. 


Mar 29—170th anniv (1790) b of 
John Tyler, 10th Pres of the U S. 
... 15 yrs ago (1945) the U S First 
Army, assisted by mechanized un- 
its, ended a 55-mi march into Ger- 
many, all but cutting the Ruhr 
Basin off from the rest of the 
country. 


Mar 30—Seward’s Day (observed 
in Alaska on the anniv of the ac- 
quisition of Alaska from Russia— 
see GEM BOX). . . 120 yrs ago (1840) 
Beau (Geo Bryan) Brummell— 
once the fashion plate of England 
—died in rags in a French charity 
ward. 


Mar 31—125th anniv (1835) b of 










John La Farge, American painter 
and decorative designer. . . 120 yrs 
ago (1840) Pres Van Buren issued 
an exec order establishing a 10-hr 
work day for gov’t employes. . . 
110th anniv (1850) d of John C 
Calhoun, American statesman. . . 
80 yrs ago, residents of Wabash, 
Ind, celebrated as their town be- 
came the ist incorporated commu- 
nity to be completely illuminated 
by electrical power. . . 60 yrs ago 
(1900) an automobile company 
adv’d in a periodical with a nat’ 
circulation for the lst time. The 
W E Roach Co, Philadelphia, took 
space in the Saturday Evening 
Post. 


April 1 — April Fool’s Day... 
145th anniv (1815) b of Prince Otto 
von Bismarck, German statesman, 
advocate of German unity and 
founder of the German Empire. . 
15 yrs ago (1945) American Armed 
Forces began the invasion of Oki- 
nawa (War II). 


April 2—155th anniv (1805) b of 
Hans Christian Andersen, Danish 
writer of fairy and folk tales... 
120th anniv (1840) b of Emile Zo- 
la, French novelist. 
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NOISE—35 

Dr Vern O Knudsen, physicist 
and expert in acoustics, of the 
Univ of Calif, declared that a noise 
level of 160 decibels may kill ani- 
mals like rats and furry mice 
whose body temperature rises when 
exposed to such intense sound. He 
also pointed out that during the 
past 30 yrs the noise level to which 
humans have been exposed, in- 
creased from 120 to 150 decibels. 
This noise level has much contrib- 
uted to impairing our hearing and 
the function of our nervous sys- 
tem.—“Too Much Noise Can Kill,” 
New Outlook, 2-’60. 


PAST—Present—36 

If we could all be as good and as 
perfect as some people were in the 
past, our world would be a wonder- 
ful place—Davip Barnett, “How To 
Tell The Junk From The Good In 
Contemporary Music,” Vogue, 
2-15-’60. 


POLITICS—37 

One of the greatest deterrents to 
the acceptance of public office is 
the current practice of vilification 
of our officials. I do not mean that 
they should be above criticism, but 
we can surround them with suffi- 
cient legal protections so that can- 
didates and officeholders, and their 
families, may be spared this un- 
happy manifestation of “democ- 
racy” as we understand it. Those 
who criticize in bad taste should 
be subject to laws of libel and 
Slander and punished severely for 
infractions of them. — ALBERT P 
BANTHAM, in symposium, “Pick 
Leaders Out of a Hat?” Rotarian, 
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PRAYER—38 

Prayer has been described as “the 
highest activity of which mortals 
are capable.” It cannot, of course, 
be used as a substitute for service 
and worship and brotherly kind- 
ness and love. But without prayer 
even these things may become for- 
mal and barren—Wm T McEL roy, 
“Editorial Notes,” Christian Ob- 
server, 2-10-’60. 


PROGRESS—39 

Of course, we need paved high- 
ways. But we need quiet wood 
roads, too. We need television, yet 
we also need the opportunity to see 
geese flying against the autumn 
sky. Unless we realize how much 
we need these simple pleasures, the 
time may come when we won’t 
have them. “Nature is the Art of 
God,” and a flower is more won- 
derful than the most ingenious of 


man’s machines. — Jos Woop 
Krutcu, “Look Up!” This Wk, 
2-14-’60. 

READING—40 


Only 3 commodities are required 
(to make reading-aloud sessions a 
success): time, honest interest and 
a good book. The time need not be 
long—a half-hr to an hr will do— 
but it must be inviolate. If Mother 
keeps popping up to see what’s hap- 
pening to a cake in the oven or Dad 
gets involved in lengthy phone calls 

. the children can hardly be 
blamed for assuming that reading 
is pretty boring and unimportant 
to people with anything better to 
do. . . If the book is a good one, 
their interest will be sincere. The 
old show-business line about a per- 
former being no better than his 
mat’l was never truer than it is in 
this case—DorornHy Barctay, N Y 
Times Mag. 


Tempo of th Limes 


Love thy Neighbor 

We are constantly bombarded in 
headlines, on radio, and tv, with 
news of the hotspots in the trou- 
bled nat’ns of the world. So for a 
change, perhaps, we should stop a 
moment to consider a _ peaceful 
nat’n living side by side with us. 

John D Harbron, Canadian born 
mgr of the Canadian News Bureau 
of the American mag, Business Wk, 
in a talk to the English Speaking 
Union of Indianapolis, strove to 
impress his listeners with the fact 
that the Canadians are a different 
people from the Americans. 

He contends that Americans are 
inclined to take Canada for grant- 
ed. We speak the same language, 
with a few exceptions, but Canada 
lives under a monarchal form of 
gov’t, which makes its people differ 
in customs and outlook. 

Today, after a long period of col- 
onization, Canada is making great 
strides in developing its commer- 
cial possibilities in its Arctic region. 
It is also developing a Diefenbaker 
nat’lism. Canada is becoming ex- 
tremely chauvinistic. American in- 
vestments in Canada control 75% 
of the oil and gas business; 98% of 
the automobile business; 50% of 
the pulp and paper business, and 
95% of the rubber business. 

But what Canada desires and is 
strongly promoting is that the mgt 
of these branches should be Cana- 
dian, not American. Canada is not 
completely devoted to the free en- 
terprise system. The CBC broad- 
casting system is gov’t controlled, 
and must allot 55% of its time to 





Canadian programs. There are pri- 
vate systems, but the Canadians 
look to CBC for information on 
what is going on in the country. 
The Bank of Canada is a gov't in- 
stitution. Anyone who deals with 
the bank in one province has cred- 
it thruout the Commonwealth, 
since its branches extend to the 
far west. 

The Canadian National Ry is al- 
so gov’t controlled. The Canadian 
Pacific Ry; privately owned, makes 
a better financial showing, because 
the National Ry was in the begin- 
ning formed by an amalgamation 
of 3 small roads, and has a heavy 
backlog of bonded indebtedness. 
Canada is really undergoing an in- 
dustrial and commercial revolution. 

There is no racial problem there, 
for there is no Negro population to 
speak of, and only a few Orientals. 
Canada is not frantic over war 
threats from Russia, because if 
either Russian or American mis- 
siles should fall short, Canada has 
had it. So they have no bomb shel- 
ters, nor any place for the evacua- 
tion of the gov’t personnel. 

We do realize that the Canadi- 
ans are a different people, and are 
glad that we have so peace-loving 
and enterprising a nat’n living 


top-side. 
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SALESMANSHIP—41 

John Macleod of Gen’l Electric 
sent notes to 70 exec-secretaries. 
With the notes went a report he 
wanted their bosses to read—and 
one earring. The note offered an- 
other earring if Mr Macleod’s goal 
was achieved. It was. All 70 got 
their bosses to check the report.— 
Today’s Sec’y. 





Lk 

so 
Footprints on the sands of 

time, 
Of which we've often read, 
Are made by those who have 
A bigger foot than head! 
—M SANDERSON. 
42 
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SERVICE—to Others—43 

Our civilization is apparently not 
concerned in giving service, but in 
demanding and getting “rights.” 
Today, man wants what he hasn’t 
earned, reaps what he hasn’t sown. 
All too common is the philosophy 
that a man is entitled to anything 
he can put his hand on. It is the 
gospel of irresponsibility. It is free- 
dom gone mad. Life needs to be 
measured in terms of higher loyal- 
ty. The fundamental principle of 
human society should not be self- 
will, but self-surrender. Without a 
higher law of service and good will, 
neither democracy nor civilization 
can survive—Jos R Sizoo, noted 
clergyman, quoted in Sunshine Mag. 


SPECIALIZATION—44 

. The specialist—the man 
who knows more and more about 
less and less, the narrow technician 
who as he progresses in his spe- 
cialty retrogresses in his under- 
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standing of everything else. His 
gen’l knowledge grows in inverse 
proportion to the growth of his 
special knowledge. As he grows 
more expert in his special bit of 
information the specialist tends to 
decline in his competence as a hu- 
man being. In a world in which 
the technologist is as highly val- 
ued as our own, the danger to us 
all of becoming technologized out 
of existence is great. — ASHLEY 
Montacu, The Cultured Man 
(World). 


SUCCESS—45 

Yet you must not think that it 
(success) ever comes to him who 
sits with his hands in his lap, 
waiting for its arrival in the course 
of time. It only comes to him who 
strives from day to day to do the 
best he can with the work that lies 
immediately before him to accom- 
plish—Howarp Pye in Something 
Shared: Children and Books, edited 
by PHYLLIS FENNER (Day). 


SUSPICION—46 

People who are merely suspicious 
often imagine they are shrewd. But 
the price paid by the suspicious 
mind is a high one: for, as C S 
Lewis somewhere says, “suspicion 
often creates what it suspects.” 

If you imagine that people are 
cheating you, they will begin to 
cheat you. . . Innocence protects 
most of us from fraud, but the 
cunning operator is most likely to 
be victimized by a yet more cun- 
ning one—Sypney J Harris, Chi- 
cago News. 


THOUGHT—47 

Despite inflation, a penny for 
most peoples’ thoughts is still a 
fair price—So.t Broap, Horizons. 


TRANQUILIZERS—48 

‘Americans spend approx $280,- 
000,000 annually on tranquilizers. 
This figure is est’d from data sup- 
plied by the Kefauver Antitrust 
and Monopoly Subcomm investi- 
gating the pricing practices of 
leading mfrs of tranquilizers— 
Science News Letter. 


TRUTH—49 

One of the deep guilts in our 
present civilization is the bad con- 
science so many people have about 
the truth. — Jas T Farre.u, “The 
Writer and His Conscience,” Hu- 
manist, Vol XVIII No 3. 


UNITY—50 

“I don’t care what we say,” 
Queen Victoria’s Prime Minister, 
Lord Melbourne, used to tell his 
cabinet, “but we’d better all say 
the same thing.”—Mgt Briefs, Rog- 
ers, Slade & Hill, Mgt Consultants, 
m ¥ C. 


VIRTUE—51 

While virtue is its own reward, 
most people are looking for a bet- 
ter offer —Tit-Bits, London. 


WISDOM—52 

The wise man believes in the 
future because he has put his faith 
in humanity. — ASHLEY MOoNrTaGu, 
The Cultured Man (World). 


WORLD RELATIONS—53 

If, prior to World War II, half a 
million Americans had visited Jap- 
an, and if even one tenth of that 
number of my countrymen could 
have paid a visit to the U S, I am 
firmly convinced that there would 
never have been a “Pearl Harbor.” 
—IcHIRO KAWASAKI, The Japanese 
Are Like That (Tuttle). 


WORLD RELATIONS—54 

We are already naked, like the 
Emperor who had no clothes or 
protection; it was just polite to 
pretend that he had. And so are 
the bigger nat’ns of the world, 
Russia, America, China, equally 
naked. All the power, plus wealth, 
plus armament, which exist in the 
world are now totally vulnerable 
to the trigger-finger of some irre- 
sponsible small state, or even of 
some little band of insurgents who 
possess, or will possess, those nu- 
clear weapons which daily become 
more commonplace. .. We are all 
naked Emperors.—Lord Rea, Brit- 
ish Liberal leader, quoted by Fran- 
cis Boyp, Manchester Guardian 
Wkly, England. 
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The cat’s a pet who sleeps 
away 

A goodly portion of the day 

So he can prowl around and 
fight 

When we would like to sleep at 
night.—RICHARD WHEELER. 
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YOUTH—56 

While childhood is the age for 
the introduction of many of life’s 
experiences, youth is the age for 
learning some of life’s disciplines. 
He who fails to observe—and to be- 
gin the practice of—the finer vir- 
tues of manners and morals of 
truth and holiness while young will 
scarcely ever learn them.—Gero E 
Farinc, “Let No Man Despise Thy 
Youth,” Wesleyan Methodist, 1- 


27-’60. 
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GOOD STORIES 


you can use... 


SOSSSHSSSSHSSSHSSHSHSSHSHSSHSSHSSHSHSHEHHHOHSEOS 


Gangsters from the big town had 
swooped down on the bank in the 
little burg and made off with ev- 
erything in till and vault. In the 
confusion following, reporters were 
trying to get the story. 

“Did you get a good look at the 
bank robbers?” a reporter asked. 

The town constable said, “Nope.” 

“Can you describe the car in 
which they got away?” 

“Nope. Sure can’t.” 

“Then what information do you 
have?” 

And the officer said, “Well, I’ve 
got a good description of the 
bank.”—LEo ArIxman, Atlanta Jnl- 
Constitution. a 


Rob’t Maugham, grandfather of 
Mr Somerset and the late Lord 
Maugham, is the subject of a 
sprightly article by Michael Birks 
in the latest Law Society’s Gazette. 
3 . He was the father of legal 
journalism and founded the Legal 
Observer in 1830. . . Only one anec- 
dote clings to his name. When he 
was carving the joint at a dinner 
party in his house one night, a 
dish of potaotes baked in their 
jackets was placed before him. 
These vegetables displeased him. 
In utter silence he picked them up 
one by one and hurled them at 
the pictures round the walls.— 
PETERBOROUGH, Daily Telegraph, 
London. b 
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I Laughed At This One 


Dan BENNETT 

The clerk who had charge of 
the records of the parts dep’t 
of a certain section in a large 
aircraft factory near Los An- 
geles was being transferred to 
another dep’t, and the section 
head was instructed to select 
another clerk from the stenog- 
rapher’s pool. Naturally the 
man _ selected a_ well-stacked 
blonde with a Marilyn Monroe 
walk, and sent her to the head 
of personnel to be interviewed. 

The next day, much to the 
man’s chagrin, his formal re- 
quest for the girl was returned 
to his desk, disapproved. Af- 
fixed to the man’s request was 
a negative endorsement from 
the boss. It read: “She’d be 
dangerous to have around your 
section — too many moving 
parts!” 
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Brooding over the possibility of a 
woman as U S Pres, a N Y Post 
columnist recalled that a Maine 
constituent once inquired of dough- 
ty Republican Senator Margaret 
Chase Smith: “What would you 
do if you woke up one morning 
and found yourself in the White 
House?” Senator Smith’s tart re- 
ply: “I would apologize to the 
President’s wife and go home.”— 
Time. c 


Lereeseee QQuite- able QUIPS «---+++0 


A little knot of people stood on 
the windswept shore gazing to- 
wards the ship that was sending 
up signals of distress. One of them, 
an old lady, was becoming very 
concerned. 

“But can’t something be done for 
them?” she asked a fisherman 
standing nearby. 

“Yes, madam,” he repl’d, “it will 
be all right. We'll send a line for 
the crew to come ashore.” 

“Good gracious,” she exclaimed, 


“must they have a formal invita- 


tion?” — Cambridge (England) 
Daily News. d 


“ ” 


A beautiful chapel under con- 
struction stopped an admiring pas- 
ser-by. He fell into conversation 
with the foreman, and many ad- 
jectives later, asked: “What de- 
nomination is it?” 

“Don’t know,” said the foreman, 
“we're bldg it on speculation.”— 
American Mercury. e 


“ ” 


The funniest thing Pres Coolidge 
ever said was not any of those 
cutely New England Yankee aphor- 
isms endlessly attributed to him. 
And it was not intentionally funny. 
It happened when he was shown 
thru a vast conservatory, full of 
all manner of exotic and lovely flo- 
ra. He stared at this flowering 
largesse in bored incomprehension 
until, at the end, his eye came 
upon a yellow stalk of fruit. “Um,” 
he said in the frugal delight of his 
recognition, “bananas.” — Wm S 
Wuire, “Humor in Politics,” Harp- 
er’s Mag, 2-’60. f 


W 


If you can’t lick them and they 
won’t let you join them, what 
then?—M E MULLEN. 


“ ” 


Serving as the 1st lady was fairly 
easy for Eve. Adam was nearly al- 
ways home for dinner—and never 
went traipsing off to Palestine for 
breakfast, then over to Teheran 
for dinner with the King of Persia. 
—HENRY VANCE. _ 


“ ” 


A dope is a man who picks up a 
cute blonde’s handkerchief and 
turns it in to the lost-and-found 
desk—D O FLYNN. 


“ ” 


Conscience is a playback of the 
small voice that told you not to do 
it in the 1st place—Watt STREIGH- 
TIFF. —- o— 


“ ” 


A few yrs ago do-it-yourself was 
all the rage and today everything 


seems to be “fixed.” MAvRICE 
SEITTER. 
Memory is what keeps telling 


you that you know the guy without 
giving you any idea of who he is. 
—FRANKLIN P JONES. 


There must be something to re- 
incarnation, judging by the way 
some people come back to life at 
quitting time—G Norman COLLIE. 

Some business men would like to 
get their hands on an attractive 
young sec’y.—JaCK HERBERT. 
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A 9-yr-old girl in a Mississippi 
church, participating in a Baptist 
Trading Union was asked: “Why 
were the deacons chosen?” 

Her answer almost broke up the 
mtg. She said: “To take care of 
the windows and organs.”—Wes- 
leyan Methodist. g 
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The Egg And They 


An English recipe book describes 
one thousand ways to cook an egg. 
—News item. 


The Russians may achieve more 
thrust 
And get a man in space, 
Americans may have more cars 
To drive from place to place, 


The French are in the lead in love, 
The Germans drink more kegs 

Of beer, but Englishmen at least 
Can do more things with eggs. 


Ah yes, they boil them, hard and 
soft, 
They poach them and they stir 
them, 
They make them into omelets, 
And then, of course, they shirr 
them. 


They fix them in a thousand ways, 
They do not merely fry them, 
And knowing how the English cook, 
I'd just as soon not try them. 
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A traveler in Russia some time 
ago reports seeing an office door 
in a large state bldg. On the door 
was a title: COMMISSION ON ELECTRI- 
FICATION OF ALL RUSSIA. On the door 
below was a card which read, 
“Please knock. The electric bell is 
out of order.”—Hatrorp E Luccock, 
Christian Herald. h 


“ ” 


A well-known conductor tells a 
story about Johnny. The boy had 
flown alone from Europe back to 
the States. He had to start back to 
school and my concert tour wasn’t 
finished. The conductor met him at 
Internat’l Airport and tried to make 
conversation. You know what stu- 
pid questions adults ask children: 
“Who plays better,” asked the con- 
ductor, “you or your father?” 

“Well,” ans’d Johnny thoughtful- 
ly, “we both have our off-days.”— 
ARTUR RuvBINSTEIN, “Children Are 
My Hobby,” Music Jnl, 1-’60. i 


Overheard at a Miami Beach ho- 
tel, loudspeaker to guests: “Will 
the person with two left frog feet 
please report to the reception desk 
at once?”—New Yorker. j 


The schoolteacher, wearily cor- 
recting the usual pile of homework 
books, was intrigued when he 
found, scrawled across the cover of 
one of them, the cryptic reference 
“Macbeth, Act I, Scene 7, lines 9 
and 10.” 

Unable to repress his curiosity, 
he could not forbear a smile when, 
looking up his Shakespeare he 
read: “Bloody instructions, which, 
being taught 

Return to plague the inventor.” 
— Rosin Goopretlow, mein 
(England) Daily News. 











Subscription to 


is truly 
compliment to 
the recipient 


You know how much the arrival of 
QuoTE means to you each weck. And 
The Weekly Digest will be equally 
treasured by the friend or relative to 


whom you send it as a generous gesture. It is the gift that says, in- 


ferentially: 


“I admire your intellect; 


your broad perspective and 


wholesome sense of humor. You are alert, eager, living in the world 
of today with an eye to tomorrow.” 


A Treasured Gift for Pastor 
Teacher or Public Speaker 








“My original sub- 
scription was given to 

e by a church mem- 
ber who, I am sure, 
felt that my sermons 
needed more effective 
illustrations. It worked 
for me! I recommend 
it as a valuable gift 
for minister, teacher 
or speaker.” 
—Rev. Jack E. Jones, 
Berwyn, Illinois. 
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Dr WENDELL JOHNSON, Univ of 
Iowa, speaking in Philadelphia: 
“The war between the sexes is in- 
tensified by the complaints of men 
who feel that women should under- 
stand them better than they do, 
and vice versa. . . The most im- 
portant understanding we have is 
our understanding of the under- 
standing we don’t have.” 1-Q-t 


“ ” 


MIcHAEL MEpDwin, founder of 
British Bachelors Ass’n, on his re- 
turn—still a bachelor—from Amer- 
ica: “American women are gor- 
geous, hard to resist, and like gun- 
men at the targets when they spot 
a likely bachelor.” 2-Q-t 


Edited by Alice Jacobs 


Here’s something interesting, 


particularly if you’re thinking a 
gas station might be a good busi- 
ness. Cashing in on the highway 
construction boom and increased 
auto travel, Continental Copper & 
Steel Industries, N Y C, is offering 
a pre-blt, portable gas station that 
can be erected within 48 hrs after 
unloading. The station comes in 
two 8-ton sections. It includes 
workbenches, cabinets, 2 lubricat- 
ing bays, concealed - in - the - wall 
plumbing, electrical and lubricating 
systems. Its price is from $17,000 to 
$21,000 for a 2-bay, 1,288-sq-ft 
station. 

We don’t know if this is on the 


mkt yet, but Gen’l Telephone’s 
Sylvania Electric subsidiary has 
developed a fluorescent headlight 
for automobiles. Fluorescent tube 
extends across the auto’s grille be- 
tween conventional headlights. (It 
can either complement or replace 
them.) New unit is claimed to give 
even distribution of light to front 
and sides of car, produce less 
glare, and last longer. 

And you can restore brightness 
to chrome bumpers, etc, in 10 min’s 
with a new mat’l said to replate 
rather than just polish. $3 kit con- 
tains enough mat’l, plus sandpaper 
and cloth, for average car. Robbies, 
443 Encinitas, San Diego 14, Calif. 








